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A glorious October day greeted the celebration of the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the New England Hospital. The grounds pre- 
sented a gala appearance with decorations of flags. Soon after 
9 A.M. invited guests began to arrive, to attend the clinical dem- 
onstrations offered by the Medical StafiF in all departments of the 
Hospital. Each guest, as well as the Medical Staff and the Di- 
rectors, on their arrival were presented with badges of white 
satin ribbon, on which in gold letters was the following: "1862- 
1912, New England Hospital for Women and Children, October 
29," thus adding a festive character to the occasion. 

Every department of the Hospital was open to inspection until 
12.30 P.M., and many new, as well as old friends, took advantage 
of the opportimity of visiting them. At 1 p.m. a bountiful 
luncheon was provided in the Recreation Room of the Goddard 
Home for Nurses. The doctors connected with the Hospital were 
the hostesses, with Directors and Consultants as their guests. 
Twelve round tables, each seating eight, filled the space; each 
table having its medical hostess. The ample hall was decorated 
attractively with greens and flags; while a large panel, on which 
in raised gilded letters were the names of the founders, Lucy God- 
dard, Marie E. Zakrzewska, and Ednah Dow Cheney, occupied 
the place of honor on one of the walls. 

Each guest was provided with a boutonnifere of yellow rose- 
buds to pin above the badge. An hour was passed in pleasant 
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intercourse and the discussion of an attractive repast, after which 
Dr. Culbertson, as Toast Mistress, came forward, and in a happy 
vein began as follows: — 

Dr. Cttlbertson. We have been discussing a luncheon in 
some contrast to the corn-meal mush and molasses which was the 
staple diet of the original founders of this Hospital so many years 
ago. They lived on the very cheapest food they could get, and so 
they had corn-meal mush and molasses for breakfast; and for 
supper, when they wanted variety, they took com meal and milk, 
the object being to save every penny. 

I want you all to realize a little more about those wonderful 
pioneers and the wonderful work by which we now profit, and I 
ask Dr. Hobart, who knew Dr. Zakrzewska and Dr. Sewall, to 
speak about the early workers: — 

Dr. HOBABT. 

They who never turned their backs, 
But marched breast forward, — 
Never doubted clouds would break, — 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, 
Wrong would trimnph. 
Held we fall to rise, — 
Are baffled to fight better, • 
Sleep to wake. 

These lines give the key-note of our pioneer physicians. Dr. 
Zakrzewska, Dr. Helen Morton, and Dr. Lucy Sewall. To many 
of us these names stand for strong personality, for enthusiasm, 
for inspiration, — ^more than all else, for loyalty to this Hospital 
which they founded and loved and served, and to the wider cause 
of the education of women physicians. 

In responding to this toast, it is proposed that we rise as an 
expression of our united greeting to Dr. Morton and Dr. Keller, 
who are unable to be present, but who are with us in spirit at this 
joyous anniversary festival. 

Dr. CuLBERTSON. And the work of these pioneers would have 
been infinitely harder, — ^it was hard enough, but it would have 
been infinitely harder, — ^had it not had the support and the loyal 
championship of some of the "grand old men" of Boston, — ^Dr. 
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Samuel Cabot, Dr. Henry Bowditch, and other of their successors. 
They stood behind them, and made it possible for the women to 
do things. They stood sponsor for the women. Their successors 
have continued that policy in their loyalty and aid, and I am 
going to ask Dr. Withington to speak of Our Consultants. 

Dr. Withington responded in part as follows: — 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am very much honored in being here 
to-day to help you celebsate your golden anniversary. The 
City Hospital, with which I have myself been connected most of 
my life, is not quite as old. We shall celebrate our anniversary 
two years hence. 

The changes that have come in medical work in the last fifty 
years, and which are so requisite, have to be provided for at 
greatly increased expense. It is a very important thing for peo- 
ple to understand, and they do not always understand, that those 
changes are elements of increased cost. To look back, there 
were no blood examinations made in those days, no means of 
telling whether a person had true malaria, no examinations to 
determine tuberculosis, no examinations to determine typhoid 
fever, no laboratory picture, no toxins in diphtheria and cerebro- 
spinal meningitis, and things of that sort, the very nature of 
whose existence was in darkness in those days. 

Some of you may know that within two or three days appar- 
ently a distinct step has been made in the detection of the methods 
of transmission of that dread disease. Infantile Paralysis. Those 
are a very few of all the achievements that have been going on 
within the last fifty years, and in the progress of which this Hos- 
pital has had its measure. 

Nursing was done in an entirely different way then and now. 
Sairy Gamp and her sisters did a good deal of nursing in those 
days in private and, I think, in public hospitals. 

The training of nurses and caring for those who are sick came 
in the latter part of this time. And all those things, as I said 
a moment ago, are elements of increased expense in hospitals. 
We have to have a laboratory now, as you did not have then, 
and sometimes it is difficult to persuade people to give money for 
these things. I think one of the most remarkable things the city 
of Boston has done is to let themselves be persuaded a few years 
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1^ to give to the City Hospital $125,000 exclusively for a lab* 
oratory. Thus men are made to see how that sort of thing has 
become an absolute necessity in every hospital. That thing has 
oome to stay, and requires now additional expense in every hospi- 
tal. Setting up X-ray apparatus sxxd furnishing radium are strik- 
ing examples of increased cost. I do not know what the cost of 
radium is quoted at now, but a few years ago a piece of radium 
covered with the head of a pin cost $6,000. 

Now the question has arisen in some hospitals, which may pos- 
sibly become a vital element in this hospital, based upon the re- 
quirements of law for the industrial compensation of persons in- 
jured at their work. Every hospital has a standard, a tradition 
of what the expense of maintenance is per capita. The Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital a few years ago, as I remember it, fixed 
the sum of $1.50 as the cost at that time for patients willing to 
pay and for whom the Hospital was under no special obligation 
to give gratuitous service. 

It costs them now nearly $3.00 per patient per day, and in carry- 
ing on the new industrial liability law the insurance companies 
are paying it. The insurance companies are obliged to care for the 
injured person two weeks. They come to hospitals, — ^and some- 
times they may come to this hospital, — ^they come to hospitals, 
and say, "You take care of other people for nothing: you must 
take care of the people we send in here at the same price." The 
Hospital replies: "We can't do that because it costs us that sum. 
We are willing to do it for the public at large, but we are not quite 
willing to do it for the insurance companies, which we realize 
are not in business for their health." And that question is very 
sharply drawn, the insurance companies taking the ground and 
arguing that the hospitals are open for all they send in at the same 
price that they furnish the public at large, and do not really 
realize the increased cost of laboratories. X-ray facilities, and 
everything that goes to make up the modem hospital. 

You have asked me to say something about the Consulting 
StaflF. I have been connected with this Hospital for a dozen 
years, or more, and this is one where the position is not a sine- 
cure. 

The work of the consultant in the hospital is interesting work, 
but it differs from private practice. When one comes to the hos- 
pital a!nd sees a patient, he is generally able to save time and great 



effort to himself by getting results from the laboratory before he 
sees the patient, which he cannot get of course from patients in 
private life. But the consultant sees the patient once, makes 
a photograph of him, medically speaking: whereas the physician 
in charge has a cinematograph of him, so to speak, sees the patient 
day after day. Then, of course, the consultant is put to disad- 
vantage in the matter of treatment, in that a certain line of treat- 
ment may be necessary and very desirable for a short time which 
would be undesirable for any length of time. 

I will take no more of your time. A great deal, of course, 
will be said this afternoon by way of reminiscence and outlook 
for the future. 

The old aphorism of Hippocrates applies here: — 

"Life is short, art is long, the occasion constant, experiment 
perilous, decision difficult." 

Hippocrates himself never dreamed — could have had no con- 
ception — of the infinitely increased difficulty. 

I hope this Hospital will go on in the next half-century along 
the line of highest advance in medical life and service. 

Miss Kimball. Dr. Withington does not know one thing that 
is rather striking. When we came to this Hospital, it was sup- 
posed that the old Maternity Building would only last ten years, 
as it would be too infected in that time to be of further use. 



Dr. CuLBERTSON. It is pleasant to realize how large a part 
our modest little staff has had in the progress of fifty years. We 
founded the first training school for nurses. We first started the 
practice of outside care and district nursing, and in those re- 
spects we really headed the advanced methods of medical work. 
Of course, the line of cleavage from the organization of our original 
pioneers came, and the first cleavage was, when the Hospital 
separated from the Dispensary. 

I am sure the younger doctors do not realize how this Dispen- 
sary service was preserved for our observation and experience 
and practical work. Personally, we owe a great debt of gratitude 
to the second generation of pioneers who kept up that Dispen- 
sary, who shouldered the burden and carried it on, gave up their 
social life, gave up chances for pecuniary advantages and financial 
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standing in connection with professional work, and simply stayed 
right by the Dispensary. I hope you will all join in a toast to the 
Dispensary and Doctors Augusta and Emily Pope and Dr. Call 
who kept up the Dispensary. Dr. Emily Pope will respond. 

Dr. Emily Pope. One-half of the Doctors Pope will speak for 
both in reply to this toast. Our connection with the Dispensary 
is so far in the past in relation to the younger members of the 
Medical Staff that no doubt it seems to them like ancient history, 
for active work there ceased for us in 1887, when with Dr. Call 
we two were appointed Attending Physicians on the Hospital 
Staff. But from our first connection with it in 1871 until 1887 
we were crowded with work there. Especially until the be- 
ginning of the '80's we three gave so much of our time throughout 
the entire year that vacations were myths. There were so few 
workers that, unless those on hand gave that amount of time, 
it was a question of the continuance of the work. 

When more helpers could be had, so that the work of the Dis- 
pensary could be divided into Medical (including Surgical), Gyne- 
cological, and Pharmacy Departments, with separate heads, we 
counted it a great advance. 

Since we severed our connection with it, the Dispensary, as all 
know, has grown and been able to embrace new methods and 
ideas in treatment as they have developed, and I am far from 
underestimating the amount and quality of the work done to-day 
by our successors. 

We carried in the early days a great load of responsibility, 
as ahnost pioneers of women in medicme, realizing that on our 
bearing depended to a great degree the future success of other 
women in the profession. That load was not lifted until the Mas- 
sachusetts Medical Society in 1885 voted to admit women to 
its ranks on the same terms as men. 

Dr. CuLBERTSON. The next division of the work came when 
the Surgical was separated from the Medical Department, and we 
had hoped we might have had with us to-day our earliest regular 
surgeon, but serious ill-health has prevented. I will ask Dr. 
Sabine to read a letter received from Dr. Keller. 
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Dr. Sabine as follows: — 

To the Medical Staff and Directors of the New England Hospital: 

Being physically unable to accept your invitation to be with 
you on this beautiful occasion, I take this method of sending you 
my greetings. Having been associated with you so many years 
in the good work of the Hospital, I can but feel a continued inter- 
est in its prosperity. I trust the coming half-century may be 
even more successful than its development thus far, which has 
been marked in so many ways. 

With continued interest in its welfare, I remain. 

Faithfully yours, 

EuzABBTH C. Keller, M.D. 

Dr. CuLBERTSON. Then the work of subdivision went on. 
The Medical Staff was divided into obstetricians and physicians. 
We had ophthalmology, otology, orthopedics, pediatrics, and 
among the pioneers we had the late Dr. Ella Dexter, she being the 
first ophthalmologist. Our last specialty was Urology. I am 
going to ask Dr. Palmer to speak for all Our Specialists. 

Dr. Palmer. In the year 1862 our Hospital, whose fiftieth 
birthday we celebrate, was founded. Only sixteen years before, 
the use of anaesthetics in surgery was demonstrated at the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital. Pasteur and Lister were but now 
making the discoveries which were to revolutionize medicine, to 
turn surgery and internal medicine from inexact to exact sciences. 

The Indian wars and our own Civil War showed these master 
minds that the loss of life from wounds greater than from bullets 
must have a reason. 

Then the science of bacteriology was bom. Lister with his 
antiseptic surgery paved the way to aseptic surgery. Now the 
science of bacteriology comes to be applied to internal medicine. 
From the discovery of toxins in disease with the identification of 
the specific germs comes prevention, as in the glorious work of 
Carroll Lazear and Walter Reed in yellow fever, themselves 
martyrs to the discovery that yellow fever, whose great epidemic 
decimated the South as late as 1870, was due to the bite of the 
mosquito. Then only did the work of the Panama Canal become 
possible. 
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From knowledge of toxins came anti-toxins until the mortality 
in diphtheria, of which my own father died in one of the great 
epidemics, — ^until, I say, the mortality, in cases treated early 
enough, is nil. 

About forty years ago the American Medical Association at- 
tempted to legislate against specialism in medicine. This effort 
was successfully defeated by Dr. Henry I. Bowditch, himself our 
greatest specialist. Until now the Rockefeller Institute of Re- 
search, the flower of our day, shows to the world what is meant 
by true specialism, when the refinements of operation can restore 
blood-vessels and replace organs. 

Now to our Directors, who have made this day possible, to 
Mrs. Thomas Mack, who sends her greetings, to our President, 
Miss Kimball, to our lamented Dr. Zakrzewska, Mrs. Eklnah 
D. Cheney, Dr. Edward L. Clarke, Mrs. Enmia E. Butler, and 
Mr. Frederick W. G. May, our first Treasurer, who gave us in- 
valuable aid, and to his successor, Mr. George A. Goddard, who 
early drove us m single hitch over bumps and round comers until 
now, by careful financial management, he has furnished us a 
four-in-hand, — ^to all our devoted Directors who have made our 
work possible, we drink. 

Dr. CuLBERTSON. Besidcs those who stayed with us and worked 
with us, there were many others who went out from Boston, of 
whom Dr. Mosher was one. She will speak about Pioneer Stu- 
dents, who, in gaining honor for themselves, reflected so much 
honor upon this institution. 

Dr. MosHER. Forty-four years ago the past September, I 
came to the New England Hospital as a student, to fill the place 
that had lately been occupied by a Miss Call. Neither she nor 
I had at that time seen the inside of a medical school, but we 
were admitted to the New England Hospital because, as Dr. 
Zakrzewska said, ^Hhey wished to start us right in the study of 
medicine." 

Amanda Sanford was already on duty. She had been in the 
Philadelphia Medical School for Women for six months, and was 
such an able woman that she was already looked upon with es- 
pecial favor by the doctors. 
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The University of Michigan was then a school exclusively for 
men. A year later, however, its doors were thrown open to women. 
Miss Sanford was the first to receive a degree in any of the de- 
partments; and fortunate it was for all the women who followed 
her that she had received training at the New England Hospital 
before entering there, for she left a record of good work that al- 
ways has been an honor to women at the University of Michigan. 

Three years later Dr. Call graduated there, and, in spite of the 
deprecating looks she will cast upon me, I am going to tell you 
something you ought to know. Our Dr. Call beat all the men 
in her class, and there were about eighty of them. It was de- 
Ughtful to see the pleasure of some of the older professors, who 
had sturdily opposed the admission of women to the medical 
school three years before, gleefully telling the news on the campus. 

Not long since I met a man of Dr. Call's class, now one of our 
most distinguished medical consultants in Brooklyn, who asked, 
"What has become of that woman who beat us all?'* 

It is safe to say that the training received in this Hospital in 
those early days gave to women students in medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan a high place. Thus did the New England 
Hospital help to favorably settle the question regarding the abil- 
ity of women to study and graduate with men in a great co-educa- 
tional medical school. 

In speaking for myself, I believe I voice all the women who 
have received hospital training here, when I say I feel that I 
largely owe to the teaching, the spirit of devotion, and the high 
standard maintained by this Hospital, whatever of success I may 
have been able to achieve in medicine. 

Dr. CuLBERTSON. Now we have been talking about profes- 
sional advance, professional success, professional work, but be- 
hind all these were the support, the wonderful administration and 
care, that were given us by our Board of Directors, our loyal friends 
from the first, — ^Mrs. Cheney, Lucy Goddard, and many others 
who came after them, who have made possible, by their wise 
administration and loyal support, the financial and material ad- 
vancement of this Hospital. So I am sure of a most hearty and 
cordial response to the toast to Our Board of Directors, We have 
on the Board of Directors a representative of the second gener- 
ation, a member whose mother was a Director before herself. 
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You have probably all seen in the Surgical Department that lovely 
memorial to Mrs. Maria R. Towne. Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln, 
her daughter, will respond. 

Mrs. Lincoln. I consider it a privilege to respond to the 
toast of "The Managers.'* There are many present who could do 
so more fitly by reason of longer service and greater knowledge, 
but this honor was accorded to me because I represent two gener- 
ations of the hospital's life. My mother was a Manager before 
me, and thus there is a connecting link between the present and 
the past. 

Fifty years is a long period in the life of any institution; and 
during that period what changes the Hospital has seen! It began 
with smaU things; and it has been given charge of many things! 
It began with struggle; and it has achieved success! 

I am sure that all the Managers would agree with me in saying 
that the larger part of this success is due to the devoted care and 
interest of the Surgeons and Physicians who have served the 
Hospital during these fifty years, and to the members of the med- 
ical profession who have faithfully filled the position of Super- 
intendent through this long time. To use a medical simile, if 
the managers are the framework of the Hospital, the members of 
the Staff are its thews and sinews. To them and through them 
it largely owes its present position. 

The past history of the Hospital shows that it came to this 
location a poor ^.nd struggling institution. It has lived to see 
a city grow up around it in which it has won an honored and re- 
spected position. 

I cannot close without calUng attention to another important 
development co-ordinate with the Ufe of the Hospital. I mean 
the advancement of women in many of the foremost walks of 
life. This is a hospital for women, and is largely conducted by 
them. It therefore seems fitting to speak of the recognition which 
has been granted to women in the last half-century. This recog- 
nition has been accorded less because they have been seeking their 
rights than because they have shown their ability. 

Many avenues of usefulness, once closed, are now open to 
women; and, the more women are found worthy of confidence, 
the more will confidence be given them. 
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In no direction is this more manifest than in the attitude of 
the public towards women in the medical profession. 

In closing; let me, on behalf of the Directors, wish the Hospital 
another half-century of continued prosperity, and present to all 
the members of the Staff our sincere thanks for this gracious 
entertainment. 

Dr. CuLBERTSON. In speaking of the Board of Directors, I 
want to tell you that I tried very hard to get a few words from one 
of the members of the Board who has been a long time connected 
with the Hospital, and whose enthusiasm and loyalty to medical 
women is well known. Unfortimately, he tells me his voice pre- 
vents his speaking. So we will all rise and drink a toast to Mr. 
Alfred Jones, 

At 2.30 P.M., on the conclusion of the toasts. Dr. Culbertson 
said, "We will now request you to adjourn with all possible speed 
to the lawn in front of the Surgical Building where a memorial 
gift will be unveiled,'* and the procession moved to that spot 
to witness the unveiling of the Memorial Gift to the Hospital, 
presented by those who have been associated with it as Internes 
and Physicians. 

A quartette of young women furnished the music for the occa- 
sion, and played as the procession passed across to the Surgical 
Building. The unveiling of the Memorial by three Internes 
revealed a beautiful sun-dial, on a base of stone, with classic 
figures in high relief encircling it, also two graceful stone benches. 

Dr. Mary A. Smith, Senior Surgeon of the Hospital, in present- 
ing the gift to the President, Miss Helen F. Kimball, representing 
the Hospital, spoke as follows: — 

Dr. Mary A. Smith. Madam President, members of the 
Board of Directors, colleagues, and friends, as we celebrate 
to-day the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of our Hospital, 
our thoughts go back over the years to that noble trio of women, 
Lucy Goddard, Marie Zakrzewska, and Ednah Dow Cheney. 

They became impressed with the fact that in all New England 
there was not one institution where women could obtain medical 
aid from physicians of their own sex, nor where medical women 
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oould obtain that practical experience so necessary to every 
graduate in medicine. 

So they called together some of their friends to discuss the 
situation and find a remedy. The Civil War was raging, times 
were hard, and it was difficult to raise money for any purpose, 
but the need was also pressing, and their faith unbounded. They 
decided not to ask help from either State or City, and the only 
thing that remained was to dip down deeply into their own pockets 
and into those of their friends. Thus was bom the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children. It was stipulated from the 
very first that the President of the Hospital should always be 
a woman, and the active working staff must also be women. The 
beginning was, of course, small — a scantily furnished house in the 
city slimis, which was soon outgrown, but loyal friends rallied to 
its support, and, as need arose, secured the funds for gradual en- 
largement, until at present we have these spacious grounds and 
commodious buildings. Were the founders here to-day, they 
would, I am sure, unhesitatingly say that their successors had 
managed well the business interests of the Hospital. 

But, my friends, buildings alone would be of little avail, un- 
less their equipment included a well-formed medical staff and 
corps of nurses to care for the patients. We have had here two 
Boards, working side by side, in perfect harmony, each with 
loyal devotion to our beloved Hospital; and out of these have 
come such grand results I 

It is with pride and sadness that we recall to-day the names 
of a few of the Physicians who, having served their day, have gone 
to their reward : first of all. Dr. Marie Zakrzewska, she of fear- 
less courage and persuasive tongue, whose counsel we miss so 
sadly; Dr. Lucy Sewall, for whom our Maternity Hospital is 
named, who gave not only her personal services in the wards, 
but was very successful in gaining influential friends for the 
Hospital at a time when they were sorely needed; Dr. Susan 
Dimock, whose life of great promise was so suddenly blotted out 
in a tragic death; Dr. Charlotte Blake-Brown and Dr. Mary 
Thompson, who went forth and founded similar institutions in 
the West. 

But we must not linger, as you will hear about them all in later 
services of the day. Some of us have known and loved them all, 
and it seems fitting that on this occasion we should present to the 
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Hospital a memorial gift which w^l be a reminder to our suc- 
cessors of the invaluable services of all the workers who in these 
fifty years have aided in the upbuilding of the Hospital. 

And now what of the future? It remains for us and our 
successors to keep the standard high, and we shall leave this task 
to them, in the confident hope and assurance that the record of the 
next fifty years may be one of even greater prosperity and achieve- 
ment, and that this Hospital may ever stand as a monimient to 
Women Physicians. 

Madam President, it only remains for us to present to you, as I 
do now in behalf of my coUeagues, this Tune-keeper of the Sunny 
Hours. 

At the end of her remarks the orchestra played "Auld Lang 
Syne,'' the audience joining in the singing of two verses, after 
which Miss Kimball, in behalf of the Board of Directors, responded 
as follows: — 

Miss Kimball. Dear friends, in behalf of the Directors of 
the Hospital, I have great pleasure in receiving and thanking you 
warmly for this beautiful gift. It symbolizes your affection for 
our dear Hospital, which owes its wonderful success and growth 
largely to your faithfulness and devotion. 

Dr. Zakrzewska, and those who aided her in foimding it, had 
chiefly at heart the desire to give to young women students in 
medicine as good chnical advantages as their brothers could 
command, and thus be able to win a deserved standing in the 
conmiunity. We all know that in those days it required some 
courage for a woman to study and practise medicine, and a woman 
surgeon was almost unheard of. But you have helped to change 
that by your earnest, conscientious work and your high ideals, 
and to-day you are honored and prized. 

We are proud to have helped you to this result, and to be able 
to point to this evidence of your loyalty to your Alma Mater, for 
which we again thank you. 

This concluded the outside exercises. The audience then ad- 
journed to the entrance hall of the Surgical Building, where the 
anniversary exercises were to be held. The halls, both upper 
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and lower, as well as the staircases, were crowded to their full 
capacity. 
Miss Kimball spoke a few words of greeting as follows: — 

Miss Kimball. It is my happy privilege to welcome you all 
most cordially to join the past and remember the founders of the 
Hospital, and celebrate the happy close of fifty years' effort and 
success. " Look forward, and not back," is a good motto for every 
day, but on an anniversary it is well to look back with gratitude 
and rejoicing for what has been accomplished, and I shall at once 
ask Mrs. Crosby to tell us the story of the Hospital, — Mrs. Crosby, 
our Secretary. 

Mrs. Crosby. When Dr. Zakrzewska came to Boston in 1856 
to collect funds for the New York Infirmary for Women, she 
dropped the seed from which sprang the inspiration for the found- 
ing of this Hospital. 

In 1859 she accepted a professorship in the New England 
Female Medical College in this city on the condition that a cUni- 
cal department, or hospital, be added to it. This new department, 
the forerunner of our Hospital, she organized and took charge of. 

After three years' service in college and hospital as instructor, 
physician, and superintendent, her prophetic mind saw a field 
for even broader and more independent work, and, severing her 
connection with the institution, she, with the assistance of enthu- 
siastic friends, started a hospital of a few beds in a small house 
on Pleasant Street. From that humble beginning has grown the 
New England Hospital for Women and Children as we see it 
to-day. 

The hospital work began July 1, 1862. A provisional commit- 
tee conducted its affairs imtil its incorporation. Four of the 
committee became responsible for the rent, and each of the ladies 
pledged herself to obtain her proportion from month to month. 
The first money actually given to the Hospital, as far as we know, 
was given for rent. Mr. William Bond met Mr. A. A. Call, 
father of Dr. Call, and told him that he had rented a house on 
Pleasant Street for a hospital, but had not a penny to pay on the 
rent, whereupon Mr. Call handed him five dollars to be used for 
that purpose. Mr. Call was later a Director in the Hospital for 
many years. 
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"Our possessions/' says the Secretary, "were a few iron bed- 
steads, a few chairs and bookcases, some straw, etc., our earnest 
purpose, and our admirable Dr. Zakrzewska.'' 

This was during the darkest days of the Civil War, and it seemed 
a most unpropitious time for interesting friends in such an un- 
dertaking. "What are the needs of any at home," it was asked, 
"compared to those on the bloody field?" The answer was, 
"There are wives, mothers, and children whom want and anxiety 
have sent hither for bodily and mental relief." And, in spite of 
all obstacles, friends were made and money was given. 

There was no other lying-in hospital in Boston at that time, 
nor until ten years later. Within three years the little institu- 
tion had expanded to forty beds and occupied four houses, which 
it owned. The property was not wholly paid for, but there were 
encouraging prospects. The records tell us that the largest build- 
ing, which stood on Warren Street (afterwards Warrenton), had 
a pleasant outlook on the Chapel yard and greenhouse. 

The Hospital was incorporated March 12, 1863, Lucy Goddard, 
Marie E. Zakrzewska, and Ednah D. Cheney being the incorpora- 
tors. 

The objects of the institution, as declared in the by-laws, were: 

1. To provide for women medical aid of competent physicians 
of their own sex. 

2. To assist educated women in the practical study of medicine. 

3. To train nurses for the care of the sick. 

Another object was strong in the heart of its founders, — ^to 
prove to the world that a woman can be a good physician and a 
skilful surgeon. They realized that the Hospital was a pioneer 
in a great cause. 

The officers for the first year were Lucy Goddard, President; 
Ednah D. Cheney, Secretary; Frederick W. G. May, Treasurer; 
George William Bond, Auditor, — chosen from a band of nineteen 
Directors. Dr. Zakrzewska was Attending Physician, Dr. Hora- 
tio R. Storer Attending Surgeon, and Dr. Lucy E. Sewall Resi- 
dent Physician. Dr. Storer continued as Attending Surgeon for 
three years. "This is the only exception to the statement that 
the internal medical management of the Hospital has been entirely 
in the hands of women physicians." 
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In 1865 the legislature voted to give the Hospital $5,000, to 
be used in payment upon its newly acquired property and for 
improvements thereon, on condition that an equal sum be raised 
by subscription for the same purpose. The money was raised, 
and in the Secretary's report of the next year we read, "Mort- 
gages are paid oflf and we are nearly free from debt, but in conse- 
quence of the necessity for raising this large sum we have been 
unable to meet our current expenses.'* And thus was begun our 
time-honored deficit. 

A Dispensary was carried on in connection with the Hospital 
from the very first, and Dr. Zakrzewska took the work upon her- 
self alone the first year, in the house on Pleasant Street. That 
it was no light labor may be gathered from the statement that 
"a crowd of women came every morning, and many others were 
treated at their homes." Later she was assisted by Dr. Sewall 
and Dr. Buckle. At the end of five years she resigned from the 
Dispensary service, and Dr. Helen Morton took her place. Dr. 
Zakrzewska and those who assisted and followed her in this work 
gave of their time and strength with a self-forgetfulness that 
could hardly be exceeded. 

For some years all the Dispensary work was free. Later a 
small charge was made for medicine in order that the self-respect 
of the patients might not suffer. The Dispensary work grew 
enormously, the number of cases treated in a year reachmg nearly 
five thousand by the time the work was half a dozen years old. 

The training of nurses, named in the by-laws as one of the 
principal objects of the Hospital, received attention from the 
first. We have the statement of the Secretary that in the first 
year six nurses were trained by Dr. Zakrzewska. In 1868 a 
graduate from the State Normal School at Salem was studying 
with us. The period of training was then six months. "We 
are anxious to receive such pupils," we read, "but they usually 
do not feel that they can give the time to learn the business 
thoroughly, and we are not willing to be responsible for the 
future of a nurse who has been with us less than six months." 

The annual report of the Secretary for the year 1870 says: 
"There is a great demand for competent nurses. The few who 
have faithfully served their term with us find more than they can 
do, and take rank at once as superior trained nurses." 
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Upon these printed records we hose our claim of being the oldest 
Training School in the United States. 

The work of the Directors during those early years included 
not only the general supervision of the Hospital and much ser- 
vice as special friend of the patients, but also the collection of 
funds, smce the subscription list was the main reliance, and it 
was through the Directors that subscriptions were largely secured. 
When behind on current expenses, the Hospital could not put its 
hand in its pocket and supply the amount needed, as a funded 
institution can, — ^to be replaced when convenient. It borrowed 
of its Directors. 

With the aid of friends the Directors held successful fairs again 
and again, by this means making the Hospital more widely known, 
winning new friends, and holding up the hands of the Treasurer. 

With all this earnest work by Physicians, Directors, and friends 
it is no wonder that in ten years the Hospital had outgrown its 
limits, and had erected a large and handsome new building, pleas- 
antly located on elevated groimds in Roxbury. 

The proceeds of a fair, amounting to $12,403, had been devoted 
to buying the land. On the 12th of November, 1872, this building, 
now known as the Zakrzewska Building, was dedicated. 

In the rear of the main building stood the Maternity Cottage, 
a frame structure for the lying-m patients. 

The satisfaction felt by Physicians and Directors, in being 
housed in such spacious and sanitary quarters was very great. 

Dr. Dimock, a former student in the Hospital, who had recently 
returned from medical studies in Zurich, was now Resident 
Physician. Under her supervision the Training School was re- 
organized. The period of training was extended to one year, and 
a course of twelve lectures by the Physicians, who gave their 
services in this new work gratuitously, was installed. Now for 
the first time diplomas were given at graduation. It was not 
until the following year that another Training School was estab- 
Ushed in the United States. In 1877 it was decided that a super- 
intendent was needed for the best interests of the school, and Dr. 
Crawford, one of the Internes, was appointed to that office. The 
period of training had been extended to sixteen months. 

After the removal of the Hospital to Roxbury the Dispensary 
was carried on in a house on the comer of Tremont and Pleasant 
Streets, its work belonging essentially to the city. Later it was 
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removed to Warrenton Street, and in 1880 the house at 29 Fayette 
Street was purchased and fitted up for its use. 

Through the Dispensary the needy have reached out for help, 
and the Hospital has responded. The urgency of cases that 
might be benefited by treatment at the Hospital induced the 
Dispensary Physician to plead for free beds, and during the year 
1868, through the efforts of Directors and the generosity of friends, 
four free beds were established. More have been added from 
time to time, until now there are thirty-one endowed and two 
annual free beds. The admission of free patients, however, has 
never been restricted to the free beds, but they have been accepted 
as the hospital finances would permit. Again, the Dispensary 
Physician felt the need of a niu^e to supplement their work, es- 
pecially with the out-patients, and at their request the Training 
School in 1884 made an arrangement by which the nurses might 
spend one month of their period of training at the Dispensary, 
in this way providing a constant supply. The comfort brought 
into destitute homes by the kindly services of the visiting nurse 
was, and is to-day, beyond calculation, and the niu*se finds her 
experience broadened and her sympathies quickened by this con- 
tact with life. 

Before the Hospital had completed its second decade^^ it had 
become known all over the country. "Students came from the 
South and West, and patients from the most remote New England 
villages." 

Dr. Dimock had brought with her from Zurich a skill in sur- 
gery which fully demonstrated the fitness of women for that 
branch of the profession, and her successors ably maintained the 
reputation she had earned. 

The Maternity Department was the pride of all. More than 
once we have the record of not one adult death in that department 
during a year with 100 or more patients cared for, and that at a 
time when puerperal fever was a frequent guest at hospitals. 
The same good record has been maintained up to the present time 
with a far larger number of patients, the report of year before 
last showing 547 patients cared for with no adult deaths. Last 
year there was one death with 563 patients. 

In 1887 the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the 
Hospital was fitly celebrated. The annual meeting was held at 
the Church of the Disciples, and was largely attended. An in- 
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teresting feature of the meeting was the presentation to the Di- 
rectors of a portrait of Dr. Zakrzewska, painted by Miss Ellen 
E. Hale. This was given by the Internes as a mark of lasting 
respect for their "beloved teacher." It now hangs in the corri- 
dor of the Zakrzewska Building opposite the entrance door. 

At the end of this first quarter-century the three founders of the 
Hospital were all still living, its original officers were still working 
for it, and with one exception were still filling the places in which 
they had served so faithfully for twenty-five years. Mr. May 
had resigned as Treasurer ten years earlier, his health being no 
longer equal to the duties of the office, but was still an honored 
member of the Board of Directors, and Mr. George A. Goddard 
had been elected Treasurer. 

Dr. Zakrzewska had served as Attending Physician through 
those twenty-five years, and Dr. Sewall first as Resident and 
later as Attending Physician. Dr. Helen Morton had done ad- 
mirable work at Dispensary and Hospital, in the Maternity 
Wards especially, for twenty years. All three were made Ad- 
visory Physicians at this time. Thus they continued in active 
connection with the Hospital, while the burden of professional 
labor was lifted from their shoulders to be carried on by younger 
women, who, we are proud to say, were not behind their pioneer 
sisters m enthusiasm and devotion. 

Dr. Emma L. Call and the Drs. Augusta and Emily Pope were 
now at the head as Attending Physicians, and Dr. Elizabeth C. 
Keller, Dr. Fanny Berlin, and Dr. Mary A. Smith as Attending 
Surgeons. These names are household words to all who have 
known the Hospital, and, with many others that appear in its 
annals, are cherished in homes all over New England. 

From that quarter-century mark to this the record of the Hos- 
pital has been one of earnest endeavor and growth. If it has 
sometimes felt growing pains, as its Treasurer will doubtless 
acknowledge, it has not been without cause. Every depart- 
ment has outgrown its old abode and demanded more space. 
The claims of the Maternity came first, and it was the munificent 
bequest of Mr. Ezra Conant, of Roxbury, that gave the Directors 
heart for imdertaking the much-needed extension in this field. 
The completion of a new Maternity Building, dedicated in June, 
1892, was a great joy to all. It provided a well-nigh ideal home 
for that important branch of the work, and left vacant the old 
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Maternity Cottage, which was at once modified into a pleasant 
and convenient home for nurses filling a crying need. 

The new building was fitly named the Sewall Maternity in 
loving remembrance of Dr. Lucy E. Sewall and her father, Hon. 
Samuel E. Sewall, one of the earliest and stanchest friends of 
the Hospital. 

The newly fitted home for nurses was named the Goddard 
Home in recognition of the indebtedness of the Hospital to the 
Goddard family, to Miss Lucy Goddard, its first President; to Mr. 
Greorge A. Goddard, its Treasurer; to his mother, an early Director 
of the Hospital; and to others who assisted in its support. 

In 1896 a commodious new Dispensary building, the generous 
gift of Colonel Albert A. Pope, was erected on the site of the old 
building on Fayette Street. This was named the Pope Dispen- 
sary in grateful acknowledgment of the gift and of the long and 
faithful services of Dr. C. Augusta and Dr. Emily F. Pope, sisters 
of the donor. 

Three years later the comer-stone of a new building for housing 
the Surgical Department was laid. This delightful ceremony 
took place upon June 27th, the seventy-fifth birthday anniversary 
of our beloved President, Mrs. Cheney. Those who assisted in 
spreading the mortar with the silver trowel given by Mrs. Mack 
will not forget the happy spirit of the occasion. Upon the side 
of the stone was engraved Mrs. Cheney's monogram, E. D. C, and 
the date 1899. After its completion this building was named the 
Ednah Dow Cheney Surgical. 

This handsome new home for the Surgical Department was an 
important factor in enlarging the scope of the Hospital. All 
that was best in surgical equipment was now at hand, to the joy 
of the Surgeons and for the benefit of the patients. 

In the space left vacant, the Medical Department could expand 
to suit its needs, and a well-arranged hydrotherapy department 
was almost immediately installed. 

An excellent new heating plant, by which heat, light, and power 
are distributed to all the hospital buildings, and an up-to-date 
laundry in place of one that had burned down, followed next. 
Large piazzas were added to the main building, where patients 
may enjoy the sun and air, and in 1906 a new wing, furnishing 
room for 22 beds, was built upon the Sewall Maternity, also a 
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much-desired piazza. The wing was named in honor of Dr. Helen 
Morton. 

As the number of nurses increased in proportion to the greater 
amoimt of work being done, a larger home for their use became 
imperative. In 1909 a substantial building with ample accommo- 
dations for fifty nurses was erected. Over its entrance door you 
may read "Groddard Home for Nurses." It is pervaded by an 
air of homelike comfort which makes its occupants to be envied. 

The following year one of the cottages vacated by the nurses 
was thoroughly renovated and fitted up as a home for the Chil- 
dren's Department. It is one of our most attractive houses, and 
still bears the name "Kimball Cottage" given to it earlier in honor 
of Miss Helen Kimball, the present President of the Hospital, 
and of Mr. Moses Kimball, her father. In the rear of the* house, 
and connected with it by a covered passageway, stands the latest 
darling of the Hospital, the Kimball Surgical Building for Chil- 
dren, the gift of the President. 

Much thought went to the planning of these buildings, and 
much careful supervision to their erection. While many have 
contributed in some measure, it is to our valued Director, Mr. 
Alfred Jones, that the Hospital owes the largest debt. No detail 
has been too small to merit his close attention, no problem large 
enough to daunt his courage. Also to Dr. Stella M. Taylor, 
Resident Physician and Superintendent of the Hospital, great 
credit is due for the good results obtained in this respect, as in 
many others. Her deep interest and tireless energy have left 
Uttle imdone that could be accomplished. For nearly eighteen 
years she has been the presiding genius of the Hospital, serving 
with an ability and fidelity rarely met with. 

The external growth of the Hospital, great as it has been, has 
hardly kept pace with its internal growth. The increased nimi- 
ber of patients applying and the advances in medical, and sani- 
tary science have brought development in every direction. 

The Training School has continued to prosper. The period 
of training, which was extended to eighteen months twenty- 
five years ago, and soon after to two years, was finally made three 
years as early as 1901. 

An average of forty nurses are now in training under a Superin- 
tendent, four head-nurses, a day supervisor, and a night super- 
visor. A resident dietitian not only gives instructions in cooking, 
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but gives attention to the quality of food served to the patients. 
A course in Phannacy and instruction in scientific gymnastics and 
massage are among the privileges of its pupils. Other Training 
Schools have asked for affiliation with ours, and an exchange sys- 
tem has been arranged by which four of our pupils are kept at the 
Boston City Hospital, each remaining four months, the same num- 
ber of pupils from that hospital taking their place in our school. 
Two nurses are also constantly kept at the City Hospital of Provi- 
dence, where they have two months' service in Contagious Wards. 
With these affiliations added to the wide range of service in Med- 
ical, Surgical, Maternity, and Children's Wards afforded here, and 
the invaluable experience of two months in the Dispensary, our 
nurses receive a broad and well-roimded course of training. 

All sects and all nationalities are received in the Training School, 
as in the other departments of the Hospital, and there are usually 
two colored pupils among the nimiber. 

A substantial bequest was left the Training School by Mrs. 
Cheney, always its ardent friend, and from the income of this the 
niu^es derive many benefits. It has made possible a series of con- 
certs and lectures on subjects outside the hospital domain, which, 
we hope, add materially to the enjoyment and refreshment of 
these faithful workers. 

Through the efforts of one member of the Training School 
committee these have been arranged for at very small expense. 
Instruction in reading aloud has also been given. 

The Dispensary has done and is doing admirable work. Last 
year nearly 13,000 patients were treated in its Clinics, and 
upwards of 4,000 calls were made upon out-patients. Its staff 
nimibers nineteen Attending Physicians, seven Assistant Physi- 
cians, four Specialists in eye, ear, nose, and throat departments, 
a Medical Superintendent, a Pharmacist and a Registrar. The 
range of work it affords the Internes is greatly appreciated by them. 
Years of private practice would not give them as much valuable 
experience as they gain here in a short time. By its maintenance 
the Hospital is giving large numbers of women the benefit of treat- 
ment by physicians of their own sex, and is offering its Internes 
and nurses the best possible educational resource, thereby more 
fully realizing the wishes of its founders. 

It is our pride that in this long period of fifty years the Hospital 
has had only three presidents, three secretaries, and two treasurers. 
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Mrs. Cheney continued as its efficient President fifteen years, 
when failing health made it necessary for her to resign, but she 
remained with us two years longer as President Emeritus. Those 
who were privileged to sit under lier wise jurisdiction coimt that 
experience as one of the rare opportunities of a lifetime. Her 
death in 1904 took from us the last of the trio of brave and noble 
women who founded the Hospital. Miss Goddard had died in 
1897, and in 1902 Dr. Zakrzewska went out from among us. For 
forty years Mrs. Cheney and Dr. Zakrzewska gave of their best 
to this Hospital. Mrs. Cheney was ably succeeded by Miss 
Helen Kimball, a Director since 1870, under whose good man- 
agement all has gone prosperously. 

In 1898 Miss Farnham, for eleven years the faithful Secretary 
of the Hospital, resigned that office, and Mrs. Emma E. Butler 
was elected to fill her place. From that time until a few months 
ago, when she was stricken with illness, Mrs. Butler has seldom 
been absent from a meeting. She has given the Hospital a devoted 
service, which, with her rare sweetness of character, has made 
her greatly beloved. Her life on earth is ended, but the influence 
of her fidelity and unswerving principle will long be felt. 

Mr. Goddard is still the esteemed Treasurer of the Hospital 
after thirty-six years of indefatigable service in that office. By his 
side has served Mr. Richard C. Humphreys as Assistant Treasurer 
during all that period until 1909, when he asked to be released on 
account of ill-health. And now he, too, has passed from among us. 
In him the Hospital loses another tried and faithful worker, whose 
presence will be missed in its councils. 

The absence of these dear comrades from our gathering to-day 
must add a note of sadness to our joy, but to have so long been 
blessed with their companionship is cause for thankfulness. 

The Hospital is proud to have upon its Board of Directors one 
who has served it zealously in that capacity for forty-eight years, 
and who still attends its meetings and participates in its work, 
Mrs. Emma L. Cheney, its oldest Director in length of service. 

All of the Attending Physicians and Surgeons of twenty-five 
years ago are still living, and the names of all but one appear 
upon the Hospital books as Advisory and Attending Physicians 
or as Directors. 

- The fact that these professional women still stand by the 
Hospital after more than forty years' service by some of them. 
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and the long list of younger Physicians and Surgeons who are 
cheerfully bearing the labors of the day, prove that it was not 
only enthusiasm for a new cause which made this institution 
prosper, but that it was founded upon right ideas and fills a per- 
manent need. 

One name upon our honored list of Consultants dates back 
even farther than our first quarter-century mark, that of Dr. 
Arthur L. Cabot, who with Dr. Henry I. Bowditch made up the 
first Consulting Staff. Dr. Bowditch was our first Consulting 
Physician. Upon his death, in 1892, he was succeeded by his 
son. Dr. Vincent Y. Bowditch, to whom you will listen to-day. 

In the recent death of Dr. Maurice H. Richardson, Consulting 
Surgeon with Dr. Arthur Cabot for twenty-four years, the Hos- 
pital suffers a heavy loss. To all its Consulting Physicians and 
Surgeons the Hospital owes much for the encouragement they 
have given as well as for valuable assistance. 

The Hospital has not lacked warm-hearted and generous 
friends, who have been glad through its means to benefit human- 
ity. Year by year their gifts and bequests have come to it, 
sometimes bountiful, sometimes so limited that the annual report 
of our Treasurer has been gloomy indeed. All, from that first 
five dollars for rent to the latest legacy, have been jo3rfully re- 
ceived and carefully expended or invested for income. Always 
more has been needed, and to-day, when lower percentages and 
increased expenses present a disheartening ratio, that need is 
especially felt. But we do not forget the lesson of faith which 
dear Mr. May taught us, and we believe that many more blessings 
are in store for the Hospital, and that its future will be worthy 
of its past. 

Miss Kimball. We have been talking about our old friends, 
but we prize new ones as well, and we have one with us to-day 
whom I may venture to call a new friend. I shall be very glad 
to present Bishop Lawrence. 

Bishop Lawrence. My friends, my new friends, you have 
no idea of the sense of mortification with which one stands here, 
with which I stand here. Fifty years of such devoted service 
^ has been described, and so well described, on the part of men, 
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and especially of women, and everything over now in the fifty 
years but the shouting, and I am here simply to shout. I do it, 
however, in behalf of the community. I speak in behalf of the 
community, or at least, I may say, I speak in behalf, I trust, of 
the great Church from which those who worked here have gained 
their inspiration in the life and the pity and the mercy of the 
Master. 

Let me say, in the first place, this conmiimity owes a very 
great debt to those who founded this Hospital, those who started 
this Hospital, m carrying it on in the earlier years, of their con- 
fidence in the skill and wisdom of women as doctors. In those 
days it was not an accepted matter, it is not an accepted thing 
in some quarters to-day, that the office of a physician can be 
as well carried out by a woman as by a man, or, at all events, 
that it can be as efifectively carried through year after year. 
Those who undertook this Hospital undertook a pioneer work, and 
they did it with courage, and, as one thinks of the beneficence that 
that principle has conferred on the community, — I will not speak 
of this community, but throughout the whole United States, — 
that leadership, I say, calls for the finest and highest commenda- 
tion and the deepest gratitude of all those who believe in the dig- 
nity of womanhood and the opportunity of women to take their 
place in positions for which they are peculiarly fitted; and surely 
not only in the matter of skill, but in the matter of sympathy 
and tenderness there is the place for the woman, and, as we 
appreciate the care of the girl children in our schools, through- 
out our tenements, and of the young girls and young women as 
well as the older, we appreciate what increasing opportunity 
there is for the skilled physician for which this Hospital has 
always stood. 

I am not sure, too, that we quite appreciate what the atmosphere 
of a community does, not only in the character, but in the mak- 
ing of a good hospital. Some of us who are on a Board were 
a bit shocked the other day to read a letter from one who had 
studied the machinery of hospitals in China, — ^the very best hos- 
pitals in China, — ^to learn that no one was aseptic. No one pro- 
duces the aseptic conditions which one might see in an ordinary 
town hospital of this country. We who had been supporting 
or, at least, administering to some of those hospitals were sur- 
prised and a bit shocked. We called in the head physician of 
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one of those hospitals, and asked him if that was true, and, yes, 
it was true. There is no hospital in China with the best condi- 
tions that compares with, say, a good hospital in New York. Will 
money do it? Perhaps so. If ten times as much money as is 
now given to China is given, it might, — ^possibly in ten years it 
would be aseptic. But those conditions are hardly to be ex- 
pected. But he said this: We must remember that the com- 
munity in the United States is accustomed to such habits of 
cleanliness that it can appreciate the value of an aseptic hos- 
pital. Given the conditions of China, he said, and the centuries 
of filth in which the Chinese have lived, it is impossible, without 
drawing a young Chmese girl far away from her environments, 
and keeping her there for years, — it is impossible to convince her 
of the necessity of perfect cleanliness. In America we have an 
atmosphere which creates the regard for an aseptic hospital. In 
China we have no such atmosphere. I speak of that to suggest 
how the whole community in its atmosphere must be depended 
upon for its sjnnpathy, its intelligence, and its support, and how 
much is due to this conmiunity of Boston for the support of the 
beneficent and magnificent institutions for which we are all so 
grateful. 

May I say another word in behalf of the community that is 
wholly apart from the physical advantage which each woman 
and child receives from this Hospital, which others receive from 
other hospitals. Can we realize the social advantage which 
comes by the fact, in the first place, that a certain number of women 
have been in here and go out and tell their fellows, in the tene- 
ment, in the shop, what kindness they have received, and then 
as to the ladies and the Directors who pass through here and the 
physicians here, and then in the Dispensary, and then elsewhere, — 
that contact of life with life, those of refined and sensitive dis- 
position with those of rough and unsensitive disposition, the con- 
tact of the rich with the poor, a contact which is not artificial, 
which is real, from the fact that the one is helpful and determined 
to be helpful, and the other is gradually melted into a spirit of 
receptiveness, so that all those skeleton threads, some threads as 
fine as a spider's web, become stronger and stronger through 
years of personal association. We have no conception how a 
hospital, with the doctors and the directors and the nurses, — 
how they knit together the different groups and classes of people. 
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and enable tis to come to a mutual and a better understanding: 
with each other. Without the hospital we are confident that 
there would be far more of that unhappy class feeling than we 
now have, and every nurse and doctor and director can tell you 
of instances where women and men, warped in their conception 
as to the hardness of heart or the indifference of those they did 
not know of a different group in the community, — how they have 
been melted into sympathy and mutual admiration and affection, 
for those for whom they at first had suspicion. 

So the Hospital is doing its work, — ^not only in the leadership 
for the cause of all that is best in womanhood, not only for the 
protection of women and little children, but for the whole com- 
munity, in giving to the women and the little children a better 
opportunity to live and to do their part in life; and, as the next 
half-century opens, we bid God-speed to the Hospital that haa 
had the satisfaction — I say the satisfaction — of always having a 
deficit. Any intellectual or charitable institution that closer 
the year with a surplus must be on its guard lest it be not doing 
its duty and its just duty in the community. Every institutioUy 
beneficent either through hospital or church or through college 
or school, has a right to depend upon that unseen but very real 
capital, — ^the good-will of the people; and, if the people realize that 
the work done is worthy, they can be trusted to respond, as year 
after year the deficits fall due. 

Miss Kimball. I think our Senior Physician scarcely needs aui 
introduction. With Dr. Sewall she joined in the service at the 
Hospital and Dispensary from the beginning, and I am glad to- 
present to you now Dr. Emma L. Call. 

Dr. Call. "To assist educated women in the practical study 
of medicine" was one of the objects for which the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children was founded. At the time of 
its opening there was no hospital in America which a woman, 
could enter for practical work, except the New York Infirmary. 

During the past fifty years over three hundred women have 
received practical instruction in the wards of this Hospital. It 
was thought that some account of the work which these women 
have done, and are doing, would be of interest to-day. We 
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therefore sent a circular to every past Interne (up to 1912) whose 
address we could obtain, asking for information on these points. 
It was of course impossible to reach nearly all of these women. 
Fifty-two are known to have died, and the addresses of many were 
lost or uncertain. Some no doubt received the circular and failed 
to answer, but on the whole a gratifying number have responded. 
Before presenting the results of these answers, it is fit that we 
should spend a few minutes in speaking of the work of some of 
the earlier Internes. It must be understood that during the first 
years of the Hospital many of the Internes were undergraduates 
and were spoken of as students. 

When Dr. Zakrzewska left the New England Female Medical 
College in 1862 to start this Hospital, two of her students at that 
college were destined to play an important part in the upbuilding 
of the new institution. 

Lucy Ellen Sewall was for a short time a house student at the 
Hospital, but soon went abroad for farther study. She returned 
in 1863, and was appointed Resident Physician, which position 
she held for six years. She was then appointed Attending Physi- 
cian conjointly with Dr. Zakrzewska. She served in this capacity 
for eighteen years, when failing health compelled her to give up 
active work. She was able, however, to give valuable counsel 
as Advisory Physician and Director till her death, in 1890. The 
Sewall Maternity commemorates her name and her favorite 
work. 

The second student, Helen Morton, went to Paris soon after 
her graduation, and remained four years at La Matemit6, at that 
time one of the most celebrated lying-in hospitals of Europe. 
She returned to Boston in 1866, having attained a proficiency in 
obstetrics rarely equalled at the time in this country. She was 
first appointed Attending Physician to the Dispensary and the 
Maternity, and later Attending Physician to the Hospital with Drs. 
Zakrzewska and Sewall. She retired from active service in 1887, 
and was appointed Advisory Physician. Dr. Morton is the only 
living representative of the early hospital physicians. Unfort- 
unately, she has been for some years a great invalid, but still 
takes a lively interest in the welfare of the Hospital. The latest 
addition to the Maternity is appropriately called the "Helen 
Morton Wing." 

These three women, Drs. Zakrzewska, Sewall, and Morton, 
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practically directed the medical policy of the Hospital during its 
first twenty-five years. Their ability, enthusiasm, and unselfish 
devotion carried the institution through many trials and diffi- 
culties. At a time when very few men physicians had anything 
but sneers for ''women doctors/' they made themselves respected 
everywhere, and did pioneer work by which we of later years 
have profited. Besides their work in the Hospital each of them 
carried on a large private practice in Boston and vicinity. 

Sophia Jex-Blake, an English woman, came to the Hospital in 
1864 as a student of Dr. Sewall. She afterwards returned to 
England, and spent her life in trying to obtain first-class advan- 
tages for medical women in Great Britain. Her contest with the 
University of Edinburgh produced at the time great excitement 
for and against medical women, and was vividly portrayed by 
Charles Reade in one of his novels, "The Woman Hater." She 
was largely instrumental in establishing the "London School of 
Medicine for Women" and in obtaining hospital advantages for 
it. She has recently died at an advanced age. 

I doubt if it is generally realized that the Hospital had the honor 
of naming as one of its students Mary Putnam Jacoby. Her 
brilliant work in Paris, and later in this country, made her name 
better known in the medical and scientific world than that of any 
other woman physician. 

In 1867 Susan Dimock, a young woman from North Carolina, 
began her studies at this Hospital. Dr. Sewall, recognizing her 
great possibilities, advised her to enter the University of Zurich, 
which had recently been opened to women. She graduated 
there with honor, and returned to Boston in 1872 to take the 
position of Resident Physician of the Hospital, then just removed 
to its present location in Roxbury. As others will speak of Dr. 
Dimock's work at the Hospital, I will not enlarge upon it here. 

Another woman whom the Hospital should honor with mention 
is Amanda Sanford. She came to us in 1869, and was valued 
throughout her service here for her intelligent and conscientious 
work. She graduated with honor at the University of Michigan, 
the first woman medical graduate of the university. She located 
in Auburn, a very conservative and aristocratic city of Central 
New York, which had never known an educated woman physician. 
Without advantages of fortime or position, — for she was a country 
girl who had worked her way through school and college, — ^her 
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ability, dignity, and chann of manner soon won for her a prac- 
tice among the best people of the city, and before her death she 
was acknowledged by her professional brethren to be one of the 
ablest physicians in the whole county. She was elected presi- 
dent of the county Medical Society, and was active in establish- 
ing a flourishing hospital in Auburn. . 

Two other notable women are said to have been Internes here 
in the early days, although I cannot find their names in our list. 
They are Mary Thompson, who established a woman's hospital 
on the same Unes as ours in Chicago, and Charlotte Brown, who 
did similar work in San Francisco. Both certainly derived their 
inspiration from Dr. Zakrzewska, whether or not they were actu- 
ally residents in the Hospital. 

The second quarter of a century in the history of the Hospital 
brings with it important changes in the position of women in the 
medical profession. While the earlier women had no recognition 
from any medical societies and no chances for practical work 
in any hospitals but their own, they are now admitted to all the 
State medical societies and to the American Medical Association. 
Although the large hospitals still give all except minor positions 
to men, the many local hospitals which are springing up in the 
smaller cities and towns throughout the country seem generally 
to be willing to give the women physicians a share in the work. 

We have more or less complete records of the work of 146 In- 
ternes, of whom 114 are single and 32 married. Only two of the 
whole number never practised at all, while one is still pursuing the 
study of her specialty abroad. Of these women 114 are still 
at work in some form in the medical field, while 29 have definitely 
retired. The larger nimiber of retirements have been upon mar- 
riage or soon after. This includes 11. Failure in health has been 
the next most frequent cause of retirement (numbering 10) ; but, as 
4 of these had practised over thirty years, and only 1 under ten 
years before giving up work, it does not seem that professional 
work is guilty of the serious injury to the health of women of which 
we formerly heard so much. The others do not assign any cause 
for their retirement. 

The length of time which these women have practised varies 
from 39 years to 1 year. Divided into 6-year periods we find 
that 17 per cent, have practised less than 5 years. These are 
mostly either young physicians whose professional career has just 
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begun or those who have changed their profession for the honor- 
able position of wife and mother. 

22 per cent, have practised 5-10 years. 
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The whole number still in practice after thirty years of work is 17. 

As is to be expected, the record of most of these women is that 
of faithful, persevering work, without any exceptional events. A 
large proportion have remained steadily in the place of their first 
settlement. 

By far the greater niunber have engaged in general practice, 
chiefly among women and children. The pure specialist is only 
possible in large cities. Those mentioned are: Surgery and Gyne- 
cology, 5; Obstetrics and Gynecology, 6; Gynecology, 2; Children's 
Diseases, 4; Nervous and Mental Diseases, 4; Eyes, 3; Ear, Nose, 
and Throat, 4; Bacteriology and Pathology, 4. 

These women are scattered all over the country, Massachusetts, 
as is natural, having the largest mmaber; viz., 43. New York and 
Pennsylvania come next in order. The other New England and 
Middle States have only very few. Women physicians are very 
rare in the Southern States, so it is not surprising that we have 
only one representative each in the District of Columbia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, and none in the 
other Gulf States, till we reach Texas, where three are located. 
The work in Kentucky and Missouri, as semi-Southern States, is 
still of the pioneer order, but some have had the courage to try 
it. The Middle West is very hospitable to women. Illinois, 
Michigan, and Minnesota lead in our representation, but Ohio, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Kansas have been the chosen post 
of 1 or more. Farther West we have representatives in Colorado, 
South Dakota, and Montana, while the Pacific slope gives us several 
members, chiefly in California. 

A considerable number of Internes have come to us from Cana- 
dian schools, who generally return to practise there. We have one 
response from Alberta, in the Canadian North-west. 

Many women study medicine for the piupose of missionary work 
in the East, and we have had at least thirteen at various times en- 
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gaged there, two of whom have sacrificed their lives, and several 
others their health, in that cause. There are seven now in the 
field, viz., Drs. Hanington, Murdock, Hume, Parker, Sweezy, 
Scott, and Proctor. They are all in charge of work in the various 
mission hospitals. 

Admission to the State and county medical societies is the sign 
that a physician is of good standing in the profession. 88 per 
cent, of the women have joined such societies. All members of 
State societies are eligible to membership in the American Medical 
Association, and 67 per cent, of them have availed themselves of 
this privilege. Besides their private work 69 per cent, of our 
correspondents have held positions in hospitals or dispensaries. 
This does not include the missionaries and college physicians. 
As we before remarked, such positions, except those in hospitals 
attended by women physicians only, are chiefly in the cottage 
hospitals of small towns, but they show the estimate in which these 
women are held in the commimity where they are settled. 

The position of college physician at Vassar, Smith, Wellesley^ 
and Mt. Holyoke has been at various times held by our Internes. 
At present Drs. Florence McKay, Florence Oilman, Marion 
Leeper, and Katharine Rajnnond are engaged in this work. Drs. 
Mary Sweet and Rebecca Evans hold similar institutional positions 
in the South. 

Several of our Internes have been honored with the position 
of professor. Dr. Eliza Mosher was for several years Professor of 
Hygiene and Dean of Women at the University of Michigan, the 
only woman who has ever held a full professorship in that insti- 
tution. 

Dr. Rachael Slobodinski Yaro is Professor of Clinical Obstetrics 
and Junior Professor of Obstetrics in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Chicago. She writes that she established a dispen- 
sary for obstetrical work under the auspices of the college on 
similar lines to those of our dispensary out-practice. She con- 
ducted this for twelve years, during which there were 3,000 cases 
of labor attended by students under her supervision. 

Dr. Bertha Van Hoosen holds a chair in the University of 
Illinois. She is known as a brilliant surgeon, and was one of the 
first physicians in this country to use the scopolamine and mor- 
phine method of anesthesia,— a practice which has been so suc- 
cessfully carried out in our own Hospital. 
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Dr. Alice W. Tallant fills the chair of Obstetrics, and Dr. 
Eleanor Jones that of Diseases of Children in the Woman's Medi- 
cal College of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Gertrude Walker was formerly Professor of Ophthalmology 
in the same college. 

When we remember how very few of such positions are open to- 
women, we think that our representation is a good one. 

Several States have made the appointment of a woman physi- 
cian obligatory in the public insane asylums. This position 
is usually that of junior assistant, and is generally taken by a 
young graduate in search of experience or salary, and does not 
afford much scope for original work. 

The State Hospital at Norristown, Pa., is an exception to this 
plan. In 1880 the trustees voted to put a woman physician in 
full charge of the women's department. Their choice happily 
fell upon Dr. AUce M. Bennett, who was an undergraduate stu- 
dent with us in 1874. Dr. Bennett at once showed great ability 
for the position, and in a short time she organized her depart- 
ment in a way that made it a model all over the country. She 
was one of the first superintendents to do away with methods of 
restraint. She introduced kindergarten work for the inmates, 
as well as many other devices to help and cheer them. She con- 
tinued in this work for seventeen years, and writes me that it ha& 
been continued largely on the lines which she planned. 

Dr. Sarah Stockton, Interne 1881, has been for twenty-one years 
Attending Physician of the State Insane Asylum at Indianapolis. 
She was the first woman to receive a public appointment in Indiana. 
Unfortunately, she has been, as she says, "too busy to write her 
experiences." 

In the matter of contributions to medical literature, a large 
number answer simply that they have read papers before their 
local medical societies. Of those who have done more than this 
I will mention a few: — 

Dr. Eliza Mosher has interested herself largely in the physical 
development of young people, and done original work in showing 
how great a r61e bad positions play in injuring that development. 
She has lately published a book for girls, setting forth in simple 
language the results of this work. 

Dr. Helen Putnam, of Providence, has written many papers on 
school hygiene. She has been a prominent member of many 
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fiocieties promoting reforms now grouped under the term 
Eugenics. 

Dr. Maude Glasgow, of New York, has written much on infant 
wrelfare, school inspection, and allied subjects. 

Dr. Alice Tallant, of Philadelphia, has contributed valuable 
papers on obstetrical work, and Dr. Eleanor Jones, of Philadel- 
phia, on subjects relating to diseases of children. Dr. Gertrude 
Walker has written a book on ophthalmology for students. 

Dr. Gertrude Felker, of Dayton, Ohio, has contributed various 
articles on city and home sanitation. 

Dr. Helen Baldwin, of New York, has done research work in 
pathological chemistry. 

Dr. Mary Morse has published articles on various pathological 
subjects. 

These by no means include all medical contributions, but 
chiefly those of members who have done work in special lines. 

The watchword of the medical profession to-day is prevention. 
The progressive physician is not content to give drugs, but is 
active in studying social problems, civic health, child hygiene, 
causes of mental and moral degenerates, etc. We are glad to 
mention that three of our number are inspectors of health in the 
city of New York, — ^viz.. Dr. Maude Glasgow, Dr. Jessie Edwards, 
and Dr. Martha Peebles, — and we are happy to hear of the good 
work they are doing. (From others, not from themselves.) 

Dr. S. Josephine Baker, of New York, after serving the health 
•department for several years, in 1909 was appointed Director of 
Child Hygiene in charge of the first division of child hygiene to 
he established under municipal control in the United States. 

Dr. Eliza Mosher, now of Brooklyn, was at first physician 
and later superintendent of the Massachusetts Reformatory 
Prison at Sherbom. Dr. Sarah Stockton, of Indianapolis, was for 
-eight years connected with the woman's prison there. Dr. Louise 
Morrow has been serving as physician at the State School for Girls 
of Illinois, and has written some mterestmg articles on her observa- 
tions there. 

Dr. Velura Powell, Red Oak, la., is devoting her time to the 
<jare and education of nervous and mentally defective children. 

Dr. Bills-Brooks, of Saginaw, Mich., writes that among other 
sanitary problems she is at present engaged in bacteriological 
investigation of the water of Lake Michigan, at the place where 
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the Saginaw Water Company is proposing to establish its intake 
for the city water. 

Dr. Gertrude Felker, of Dayton, Ohio, is active in the work 
of the housing problem. 

Dr. Ethel Fraser is city physician of Denver, Col. 

Dr. Laura Keisker did special government work in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. 

Dr. Sarah Crawford has been since 1880 in the employ of the 
State of Massachusetts, having medical charge of the State in- 
fants and dependent children. 

At the meeting of the American Medical Association at Atlantic 
City in 1909 the following resolution was proposed and adopted: — 

Whereas the American Medical Association, not only as one of 
its declared purposes, but by numerous lines of activity, many 
of them connected with the Section on Hygiene and Sanitary 
Science, stands committed to the education of the public with 
respect to the nature and prevention of disease; .... Resolved^ 
That the women physician members of the American Medical 
Association be and they are hereby requested to take the initia- 
tive individually in their respective associations in the organiza- 
tion of educational committees to act through women's clubs, 
mothers' associations and other similar bodies, for the dissemina- 
tion of accurate information touching these subjects among the 
people. 

This was the first recognition on the part of the American Medi- 
cal Association of the work of its women members. The matter 
was vigorously taken up under the able and enthusiastic chair- 
man. Dr. Rosalie Morton, of New York. 

During the next two years, work was organized in 45 States, 
248 counties, Alaska, the Philippines, Hawaii, and the Canal 
Zone. In recognition of the work accomplished and the magni- 
tude of the field, in June, 1911, at Los Angeles, Cal., the Council 
on Health and Public Instruction voted to make this a standing; 
committee under the name of the Committee for Public Health 
Education among Women, and that its members should be either 
men or women. 

From July, 1911, to July, 1912, talks have been given to approxi- 
mately 3,500 audiences, not including 1,000 audiences of school 
children or fifty series to the public and six series to school chil- 
dren. Audiences for the year have been over 300,000, making 
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a total for the three years since the organization of the com- 
mittee of over 600,000 men and women to whom talks have been 
given for the purpose of education in the prevention of disease. 

This committee now consists both of men and women, but the 
general scheme has been formulated and much of the work has 
been done by the women. 

Three of our Internes are on the central committee which has 
charge of the general planning and arranging of the work. These 
Are Dr. Gertrude Felker, of Dayton, Ohio, the secretary, and 
Dr. Annie Hamilton, of Boston, and Dr. Elsie Pratt, of Denver. 
Among the State and county chairmen or special members of 
committees are: Drs. Josephine Baker, Florence Laighton, and 
Jane Berry, of New York; Dr. Eliza Mosher, of Brooklyn; Drs. 
Denig and Call, of Boston; Dr. Kate Hurd-Meade, of Middle- 
town, Conn.; Dr. Martha Moorhead and Dr. Maude Slocumb, 
of Minneapolis; Dr. Martha Anderson, Ford., 111.; Dr. Anna 
Weld, Rockford, 111.; Dr. Velura Powell, Red Oak, la.; and 
Dr. Ella Marx, of St. Louis. 

This does not include many who have aided the work by lectures 
and in various other ways. 

I have ventured to take a few minutes of your time on this sub- 
ject, because it seems to me to be one of the most important steps 
that have ever been taken to engage women physicians in a work 
which they should be peculiarly fitted to imdertake. 

Seven Resident Physicians of the Hospital have been elected 
from our former Internes. They are Drs. Sewall, Dimock, Berlin, 
Crawford, Smith, Van Hoosen, and Camp. One early student. 
Dr. Helen Webster, was Assistant Physician to Dr. Sewall, and 
Dr. Hannah G. Myrick, our present Assistant Resident Physician, 
is also a former Interne. 

It must be remembered that, up to the time of our present 
Superintendent, the position of Resident Physician was chiefly 
medical, and usually given to yoimg physicians who foimd it a 
valuable position for gaining experience. 

Our well-beloved twin doctors Pope, who for many years gave 
their time and strength as Attending Physicians, still continue 
their helpful work among us, one as the faithful Secretary of our 
Medical Staff, the other as a valuable member of our honorable 
Board of Directors. 

Twenty-one of our former Internes are at present engaged in 
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medical service in the Hospital or Dispensary. The longest con- 
tinuous service has been thirty-seven years; the shortest, one year. 
To speak of these doctors individually would be too much like 
singing the praises of one's own family, and might also be taking 
an unfair advantage of those members of the Staff who have not 
been Internes. Therefore, we shall leave their work to speak for 
itself. 

Miss Kimball. I suppose you have all noticed the beautiful 
gift of the sun-dial, which was given by the doctors, those who 
were formerly with us and those who are with us now. We also 
have another gift from the Nurses' Alumnae Association, which 
touched us very much; and I will read you the note which accom- 
panies it: — 

To the Secretary of the New England Hospital for Women and 
Children: 

My dear Mrs, Crosby, — In commemoration of the fiftieth an- 
niversary the Nurses' Alumnae Association present this gift to 
the Training School for educational purposes, trusting it may aid 
our sister nurses in the advancement of our profession. 

This gift is a mannikin for professional teaching to the nurses, 
in obstetrics. 

Among those who held up their hands for Women in Medicine, 
none are more valued than Dr. Henry I. Bowditch. It is a great 
satisfaction that the sons and daughters of these friends have con- 
tinued their interest and service. Among these is Dr. Vincent Y. 
Bowditch, whom I am most happy to present to you. 



Dr. Bowditch. Ladies and gentlemen, I feel it the greatest 
pleasure to be here this afternoon, and especially in connection with 
my father's name, who worked hard and well for this institution 
in earlier years. I only wish that he and others who worked with 
him could be here now to see the wonderful change in this com- 
munity, and especially the attitude toward women physicians. 
I have a copy of a letter written forty-five years ago which he wrote 
to his wife and my mother, and I think it might be of interest to 
you as showing the attitude at that time and what it is now. 
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Extract from a Letter of Dr. Henry I. Bowditch to ma 
Wife when he was at a Meeting of the American Medi- 
cal Association. 

Cincinnati, May 9, 1867. 

I have mentioned S. and must not forget myself, for I dis-^ 
gusted the Association by my views on ''women doctors." You 
see I am always ''lugged in/' and have to bear the brunt of battle 
for an unpopular idea. I can't help it. I cannot sit by and see 
an honest cause abused and spit upon without at least protesting. 

On the second day of the meeting Dr. Washington L. Atlee, 
of Pennsylvania, introduced a resolution the burden of which 
was that in the case of educated women our code of medical 
ethics should be interpreted in the case of female practitioners as 
we interpret it for male physicians. I saw a bombshell had 
come. Instantly there was a commotion, and as we were about 
to have a vepy interesting paper from Dr. Ray, previously agreed 
upon for that hour, and for which we were all assembled, I sprang 
up and moved to lay the subject on the table. At the same time 
I said nothing, except to tell Dr. A. that, though I should not have 
brought up the subject, I was not opposed to it. On the last day 
of the session Dr. A. brought up this question again, and moved 
the "previous question," but some of the opponents evidently 
wanted to pitch into it and deprecated this stopping of debate, 
and so he withdrew it and the battle began. That extraordinary 
man who, to say the least, had to live in Canada during the 
Rebellion, but whom we have brought into notoriety by expelling 
him at the meeting in Boston, and afterwards eating our words 
and soaping him with flattery ever since, — ^this man arose to 
address the meeting. I would remark that he is a lady's man. 
He waltzes divinely on his little feet, which are infinitely small 
and fairly proportioned. He took the floor. With winning 
grace he proclaimed somewhat in this wise:— 

"Where I come from no man accuses me of not being a lady's 
man, but, Mr. President, this proposition I cannot consent to. 
Why, Mr. President, only think of a yoimg lady sitting down to 
study and bending over a microscope. It is an absurdity, Mr. 
President. A young lady that studies anatomy unsexes herself, 
Mr. President." 

And so he went on with about as much twaddle and self-com- 
placency as a cock-a-doodle-doo lord of creation ever exhibited. 

He having finished. Dr. X., of Chicago, with his killing coldness, 
but pure logic, "hoped that we would not waste time in talking 
on subjects of this kind; that physiological laws would take care 
of themselves; and moved apparently in order to stop and 
cover in eternal silence the whole subject, that it be referred to the 
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Committee on Medical Elthics. My heart — as Vice-Presideiit I 
was sitting on the platform in the presence of all — had been thump- 
ing hard, and I Imew that foreboded an "explosion" from the 
mouth of the "explosive individual," and amid loud cries of * 'Ques- 
tion," "Question," I sprang to my feet. The din increased. I 
felt then "as calm as a clock." 

"Mr. President," I thundered out, "what is the question?" 
That produced silence, as I felt it would. The president named it, 
"Very well," I replied, "I will speak to it." I then said some- 
what in this wise, and all the while felt "as cool as a cucumber," 
for I knew I toas right, and that my opponents were wrong. I 
felt like a prophet, and sure that what I was then and there to 
proclaim would eventually be the action of the profession, al- 
though now the proposition was despised. 

"Mr. President, I should not have introduced this subject into 
this meeting. I feel that this assembly is not in a fit state of 
mind to discuss it. Nevertheless, as it is introduced, and as I 
moved to lay it on the table yesterday, because out of order then, 
I feel called upon to say that I approve of the principle contained 
in the resolution, and I want the conunittee to know that some,, 
at least, approve of it. Bom as I was under the atmosphere of 
Northern liberty, I have always claimed the right to foUow any 
profession or trade I saw fit to pursue. Guided by that principle, 
I dare not restrain any man or any woman in the pursuance of that 
form of study or trade he or she may see fit to pursue. The ques- 
tion has nothing to do with 'physiological laws.' The sole ques- 
tion is whether we will recognize honorable, well-instructed women 
as we do our own sex. For my part, I know there are such women. 
Two at least are now living in Boston who, for honorable deport- 
ment, original powers of mind, and sound culture in and knowledge 
of our profession, can stand by the side of any on this floor. Nay, 
more, gentlemen, I say that in some branches of the profession 
they can fill a place better than men." 

I then stated two instances of young and delicate females, one 
of whom had been for three years a hopeless, bed-ridden child 
under our sex. Both of these I saw; and finding these facts, and 
recognizing that some local trouble must exist, I transferred them, 
and actually advised them to consult with these two female prac- 
titioners. 

I might in the estimation of the meeting have violated our code 
of medical ethics, although I did not think so. I felt that I had 
done rightly. Both patients have been wholly cured. The dis- 
tant muttering of thunder I had observed, but I had kept the as- 
sembly quite quiet until this, when an outburst of "Question," 
"Question," and some hisses greeted my ear; but I had "said my 
say," my heart had become quiet and "merry as a marriage bell," 
and I was satisfied. I was not a sneak, at any rate, as I should 
have been, had I, for fear of rebuke, kept silence. On the contrary, 
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between you and me, I knew, and heard afterwards from many, 
that I had "uttered one good word for truth and justice," and I 
retired, not, it must be submitted, "amid a storm of tumultuous 
applause,*' as the happy orator likes to go, but with the entire 
approbation of the " still small voice" that always standeth by me 
in the hour of hard work, provided I do what I think is my duty. 



Miss Kimball. That is the kind of friends that this Hospital 
had in its beginning, and there is one whom I would like to have 
mentioned a little more than has been. I think the Secretary, 
had she been a Director as long as I have, would not have omitted 
him from her report. Mr. Goddard would never have been able 
to take care of finances if there hadn't been finances, and we never 
would have had finances except for the care that Mr. Frederick 
W. G. May gave into his hands. From those first five dollars 
which have been spoken of to-day larger sirais came. He was 
careful that they should be wisely invested and not spent unless 
absolutely necessary. It is a good plan to spend, and also im- 
portant at the beginning of an enterprise to save, and that is what 
Mr. May did. We still have representation here in his daughter, 
Dr. Sarah Russell Stowell, working with us, and we have to-day 
with us a son-in-law. Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, who will, I hope, 
say one word. 

We have not given quite enough thought to the gentlemen of 
our Board. It is certainly proven by this Hospital that men and 
women ought to work together, and there are some things that 
men can do better and some things that women can do better. 
I certainly do not know what we should have done except for 
Mr. May taking care of finances and Mr. Jones taking care of ex- 
ecutive affairs. 

Mr. Eliot. Miss President and friends, I certainly cannot 
refuse to say a word, although the invitation to do so has come upon 
me so imexpectedly. I came this afternoon not entirely, — I am 
glad to say that, — ^but chiefly, I think I ought to say, to represent 
here my wife, who was Mary May. Ever since I entered the 
May family, I have been brought up on loyalty to the New Eng- 
land Hospital. I was not disloyal to such things before, I assure 
you; but my interest and my loyalty and my affection for hospi- 
tals like this, and for those who run them, have increased, I assure 
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you. As to Mr. May, why, it is impossible for me to speak, cer- 
tainly it is not necessary for me, to say anything to those of you 
who knew his deep and long interest, prolonged interest, in this 
work. When I first knew him, I suppose his most active service for 
the Hospital had ceased, I think; but I remember well how he 
spoke about it and how devoted he was in rendering all sorts of 
little services to the Hospital, — how he used to drive over here I 
don't know how many times a week or a month, bringing in his 
own peculiar way little gifts to the Hospital, to the doctors or to 
the nurses or the patients, and how he delighted to help take care 
of the grounds around the Hospital. All that sort of devotion 
which was peculiar to himself he rendered, and was so glad to 
render. It was just a part of himself to do that sort of thing. I 
do not want to sit again without adding my own word; and, when 
I say it, I think I know I am speaking for many others who are 
here. I want to say that personally I owe a very great debt of 
gratitude to the New England Hospital. And, saying that, I feel 
sure that I am speaking for a great many others who are present. 
I can never forget, of course, the hours which I once spent, seated 
on other stairs than these in the Hospital, — ^anxious hours they 
were, — ^when staff and doctors and many nurses, I was told, were 
helping to give back to me my wife whose life hung in the balance. 
Into my family life women physicians have entered — ^at least 
three of them — ^to bring joy, to bring comfort, to give strength, 
and to help in other ways so as to bring health and courage and 
life to us all. I want to say it because I may never have another 
chance to do it, and I feel that, saying it, I am speaking also for 
many of you. 

Miss Kimball. I am very glad Mr. Eliot said those last 
words, because there is one class of people who have been bene- 
fited by this Hospital who have scarcely been alluded to to-day, — 
the thousands and thousands of patients. 

We have here to-day the Doctors Pope. They have served the 
Hospital from almost the beginning as physicians, and later Dr. 
Augusta became a Director, and Dr. Emily served as one of the 
Advisory Staff. Thus they have had exceptional opportunity 
for meeting all the friends of the Hospital, and the Directors have 
asked them to relate some of their reminiscences. Dr. Augusta 
Pope. 
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Dr. Pope. On this fiftieth anniversary of the New England 
Hospital it seems fitting that there should be some personal 
recollections of the Hospital and its founders in its early dayB, 
thus giving a human interest to the work and acquainting the 
present supporters with some of the characteristics of those early 
workers. And so, by request of the Board, my sister and I, who 
came to the Hospital before its removal to its present site, have 
undertaken to give a few reminiscences, dating from our return 
in the spring of 1871 from Europe, where we had been continuing 
our medical studies in Paris and London. For a year we had been 
following the services in the Paris hospitals, where we were asso- 
ciated with Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, we three being the only 
women then attending the hospitals there. We were in Paris 
in the closing days of the Empire, had seen its downfall, and 
witnessed the Proclamation of the Republic, September 4, 1870, 
remaining six weeks after the siege began, then going to London 
by the last train that was permitted to leave the besieged city. 
Continuing our studies in London, we returned home in the 
spring of 1871. After our return Dr. Sewall called on us, and 
invited us to attend the clinics at her Dispensary, and we also 
followed two of the services at the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital with Dr. Call, and were the first women to attend the clinics 
at the Massachusetts Eye and Ear Lifirmary, on invitation of Dr. 
Derby, Dr. Jeffries, Dr. Blake, and others. The following Octo- 
ber, 1871, Drs. Zakrzewska, Sewall, and Buckel proposed that we 
should enter the Hospital as Internes for a year, to become ac- 
quainted with its workings and to gain further experience before 
becoming junior associates with themselves. 

The Hospital and Dispensary were then occupying one house 
on Warrenton Street and three smaller houses on Pleasant Street, 
all being connected by a covered way. Dr. Buckel was Resi- 
dent Physician, and Drs. Zakrzewska and Sewall Attending Physi- 
cians as well as Hospital Directors. 

At that time the Dispensary treated from three to four thou- 
sand new patients annually, which meant nearly three times that 
number of patients attending the clinics. Drs. Sewall, Morton, 
and Buckel were the Dispensary Physicians. Dr. Buckel had 
gained some national reputation in the West, owing to her ser- 
vices in installing field hospitals in the South-west during the 
latter part of the Civil War, gaining for herself the sobriquet of 
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*'The Little Major." She served with Dr. Sewall as Assistant 
Physician for three years, then succeeded her as Resident for 
three additional years. She went to Europe to gain further 
knowledge in surgery, two months before the end of her third 
year, because of overwork and the consequent need of a change. 

She was succeeded by Dr. Susan Dimock, who became the first 
Resident Physician in the new Hospital in October, 1872. After 
Dr. Buckel's return from Europe in 1874, she again became At- 
tending Physician at the Dispensary, and was appointed Attending 
Surgeon at the Hospital in 1875. Ill-health brought her resigna- 
tion in 1877, when she removed to California, where she did much 
good work and won an enviable reputation on the Pacific Coast. 
She died in Oakland, Cal., the 17th of last August. We had hoped 
for a letter from her concerning her early association at the 
Hospital, to be read at the anniversary we are celebrating. Dr. 
Call antedated my sister and myself in her connection with the 
Hospital as private student of Dr. Sewall's. Her devotion to 
the Hospital and its interests from that time needs no comment. 
She was then a medical student in the University of Michigan 
At Ann Arbor, where, in 1873 she graduated, not only at the head 
of a class of ninety-six (only twelve being women), but carried 
off three honors as well. 

This I am telling without her knowledge, knowing she would 
probably object if I asked her permission. Dr. Call has con- 
tinued her association with the Hospital until now, although the 
Drs. Pope were obUged to give up active work nearly twenty 
years ago on account of the severe illness of Dr. Augusta. Both, 
however, have continued to serve the Hospital in other ways. Dr. 
Emily as Secretary of the Medical Stafif (which position she has 
held from the organization of their meetings in 1876) and also 
as Advisory Physician, and Dr. Augusta later as Director, so 
their association with the Hospital has continued for over forty- 
one years. 

The only Directors now living who were on the Board when 
the Hospital removed to its present location are our honored 
President, Miss Helen Kimball, who was elected a member in 
1870, and Mrs. Emma Cheney, who came to us in 1864 as a bride, 
At the earnest wish of her aunt, Mrs. Ednah Cheney, and she is 
with us to-day, our beloved oldest Director, not in years, but in 
length of service. Miss Susan E. Cary and Mrs. Thomas Mack 
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were elected directly after the removal of the Hospital to Roxbury. 
Miss Gary resigned her active membership in 1900, and became 
Counsellor, but Mrs. Mack is still with us, and has done most 
efficient and satisfactory work for many years. Others followed, 
of whom I should like to speak in appreciation of their untiring 
services, but my time is limited. We mourn the death of many 
of our most loyal friends. The work in the Hospital and Dis- 
pensary in these early days was very hard, and all were over- 
taxed. The workers had Uttle time for recreation, but they gained 
in self-reliance and experience. The Internes at that time, 1871 
and 1872, not only attended to the patients in the wards under the 
supervision of the Attending Physicians, but aided in the dispen- 
sary clinics mornings, making up prescriptions and compounding 
medicines (for we had no apothecary), visiting out-patients after- 
noons, and doing nurses' as well as medical work (for then we had 
no trained nurse at the Dispensary to call upon for aid). Although 
the time for recreation was limited, there was little complaint, as 
all appreciated the opportunities for practical work opened to 
them in the only hospital conducted by women in New England, 
Frequently Doctors and Internes had opportunities for attending 
the plays given in the leading theatres through the generosity of a 
Director in supplying them with tickets, — ^a privilege ^always 
greatly appreciated. 

Dr. Samuel Cabot and Dr. Henry I. Bowditch were our Con- 
sulting Surgeon and Physician from the earliest days of the Hos- 
pital, always ready to be called upon for advice and counsel, our 
stanch supporters and friends. 

After their deaths, their sons. Dr. Arthur T. Cabot and Dr. 
Vincent Y. Bowditch, were appointed their successors, and are 
now members of our Consulting Stafif . We are to hear from the 
latter to-day. 

In October, 1872, when Dr. Dimock became Resident Physi- 
cian, she was but twenty-five years of age, a young woman of 
energy, enthusiasm, and attractive presence. She had returned 
from several years' study abroad, with a diploma from the Uni- 
versity of Zurich, and started at once to reorganize the Training 
School for Nurses, which was begun in 1862 in the Pleasant Street 
house in Boston. 

The dedication of the Hospital, which was to have taken place 
at the time of the annual meeting in October, was postponed for 
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two weeks on account of horse distemper prevailing at that time^ 
which interfered with transportation. In the interval, however,, 
occurred the great Boston fire of November 9, 1872. But the 
dedication took place as planned. A private account of it says: 
"Dr. Dimock gave a graceful and beautiful address, with which 
every one was charmed. She appeared so attractive and winning, 
while speaking, that she won her way into many hearts.*' 

The Hospital was also preparing for a fair in December of that 
year. In spite of the financial embarrassment caused by the great 
fire, friends rallied to its support, and, to the surprise of all, the 
afifair netted the sum of $5,300. 

In the winter of January, 1873, the first lectures to nurses, 
fourteen in all, were given by members of the Stafif . In addition 
to nurses and Directors, others were admitted who were interested, 
and the lectures were so largely attended that tickets were issued 
the next year to those desirous of attending. 

In those early days the President, Miss Lucy Goddard, was a 
famiUar presence, interested in everything connected with the 
work. With Dr. Zakrzewska and Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney (our 
first Secretary), she was one of the three incorporators of the 
Hospital. 

The enthusiasm and hopefulness of these women was inspiring 
to those privileged to work with them. Dr. Zakrzewska often 
spoke in public of the aims and needs of the Hospital, gaining 
for it many friends and contributors. Even to-day bequests 
are received by the Hospital which have been made for the sake 
of our first Physician, whose appeals for aid in the work touched 
the hearts of her hearers. Her generosity was unbounded. Often 
she has aided struggUng younger members of the profession with 
no thought of repajmaent. She was far sighted and self-sacri- 
ficing, with a deep interest in the success of women in medicine. 
Her friendly advice and support was freely given, and all who have 
been her students have appreciated her as a loyal friend and sup- 
porter, so far as lay in her power. 

Dr. Sewall, who succeeded her as Resident Physician, left an 
impress on the Hospital most invaluable to its success. Young, 
attractive, and genial, and a member of a well-known family, 
she brought to the Hospital a far-reaching influence, which greatly 
aided it. 

It is a disappointment that Dr. Helen Morton, the only one 
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of the earliest students of Dr. Zakrzewska now living, is unable 
to contribute some reniiniscenees, but she has long been an inva- 
lid, and has so wholly withdrawn from outside matters in con- 
sequence, that she could not be called upon, although she still 
«hows her interest in many ways. 

We can testify, however, to her rare ability and knowledge 
and her invaluable teaching and aid in the past. As Dispensary 
Physician, Attending Physician at the Hospital, member of the 
Advisory StaflF, and Director, she has given inestimable service. 

In those early days Dr. Zakrzewska Uved in a pleasant house 
on Cedar Street, Roxbury, although her office was always in 
Boston. There was a large garden with terraces, and many 
varieties of grape were cultivated, as well as other fruits. There 
were tables and seats, and many pleasant out-of-door gatherings 
were held there, to which Doctors and Internes were invited. In 
the colder months the parties were in the house, and we well 
remember Dr. Dimock, among the happiest of the guests, drop- 
ping all cares for the time being, in true German fashion. 

At one of these entertainments, held the 22d of February, 
which was the birthday of Mr. Heinzen, who lived there, as well 
as of Dr. Dimock, we well remember her laughing face as she 
sprang up and gave the toast, ''To Mr. Heinzen, good old father 
Washington, and myself, whose birthdays we celebrate." 

After the Hospital removed to Roxbury, our work was in the 
Dispensary and its out-practice. Dr. Call returned from her 
studies abroad, in 1875, and again took up her work at the Dis- 
pensary. The demands were so great and the workers so few 
that for many years we were all deprived of taking up opportu- 
nities that came to us for fiuther study, and we sacrificed smnmer 
vacations and social life to devote our time to the increasing needs 
of the Dispensary and to overseeing its out-practice, for it 
must be remembered that, when the Hospital removed to its pres- 
ent site, the older Physicians, whose work was largely confined 
to the Hospital as Attending Physicians, served in the Dispen- 
sary more as Consultants than as actual workers. 

In Dr. Dimock's last report in 1874 she spoke of the work which 
had been established in the Maternity the preceding year. She 
had interested two ladies, who had collected funds and looked 
after the welfare of friendless maternity patients, caring for them 
before entering and after leaving the Hospital, and finding situa- 
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tions where they could have their babies with them, giving them 
sympathy and advice as well as material aid. The following 
year another friend was added. The names of the three pioneers 
in this work are Miss Elizabeth Greene, who perished with Dr. 
Dimock on the "Schiller," Miss Mary Parkman, and Miss Lilian 
Clarke. Thus was started the first social work, which was con- 
tinued by Miss Clarke and others until April, 1900, when an affil-r 
iation with the "House of Mercy" was effected, facilitating our 
work in regard to the investigation of such cases as apply to the 
Maternity who need it, and continuing the benevolent work 
of procuring employment for the mother, where she could keep 
her child. 

In the spring of 1876 the Hospital met with a great calamity 
in the death of their valued and beloved Resident Physician, 
Dr. Dimock. After nearly three years of arduous service at the 
Hospital, she was to spend some months abroad in recreation and 
further study. She sailed, full of enthusiasm, on the fated steam- 
ship "Schiller," which was wrecked off the Scilly Islands the 
night of May 7, 1875, with the loss of 600 passengers, herself and 
her friend. Miss Elizabeth Greene, among the niunber. We, who 
knew her, well remember the shock when the news of the disaster 
came, and we hoped against hope that she might be among the 
saved. But her body was recovered, and identified by one of 
her former Internes, who was in England at the time, and went 
at once to the seat of the wreck. 

At the burial in Forest Hills it was touching to see the regard 
in which she was held by members of the Consulting Stafif. 
Dr. Bowditch, taking a spade from a workman, proposed that 
those present should honor her and themselves by filling the grave 
of the promising young surgeon whose brilliant future had been 
80 suddenly brought to an end. Dr. Samuel Cabot and others 
there, with bared heads, following suit. 

It seemed as if her loss were irreparable, but others put their 
shoulders to the wheel, and the work went on. 

It remained for her Interne, Dr. Mary A. Smith, then studying 
in Zurich, but later Resident Physician at the Hospital and now 
our Senior Surgeon, to be the first woman to perform a capital 
operation at the Hospital in July, 1881. As early as that year, 
Dr. Call, in her dispensary report, called attention to the need 
of a trained nurse to live at the Dispensary, in order to go among 
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the out-patients and do the nursmg and care necessary, under 
the supervision of the dispensary doctors. In 1883 Dr. Emily 
Pope alluded to Dr. Call's report, and again urged the adding 
of a month or two to the training of our nurses, in order that one 
might be sent to the Dispensary. In April, 1884, Mrs. Kings- 
will Marrs, then Miss Laura Norcross, one of the Directors of 
the Hospital, proposed to Dr. Augusta Pope (then attending 
Physician to the Dispensary and Superintendent of the Phar- 
macy Department) that, if the Directors were favorable to trying 
the experiment of sending a nurse to the Dispensary during the 
last month of her training, she would gladly defray the expense 
of her board and laundry if a room could be provided for her in 
the Dispensary Building; but, she did not wish to be known in 
the matter. Dr. Pope being her almoner. 

The Directors accepted the generous proposition, and on the 
M of May y 1884, the first District Nurse began her work in Boston 
among the out-patients of the New England Hospital Dispensary. 
The extra expenses involved were defrayed by Mrs. Marrs until 
October 1, 1887, when the Hospital assimied the expense. 

In 1890 the Hospital met with a severe loss in the death of Dr. 
Lucy Sewall. I quote from the hospital report of that year: 
^'She had been so interwoven with the existence of the Hospital, 
and so loyal and devoted to its interests, that her death was keenly 
felt. The Board of Directors proposed that the name of 'Sewall' 
should be permanently established in the Hospital, when possible, 
in memory of her and her father, our early friend and adviser." 
When the Maternity Building was erected the following year, 
it bore that honored name. Dr. Zakrzewska retired from active 
practice soon after, but remained as Advisory Physician and Di- 
rector until her death. May 12, 1902. No one who heard it will 
forget the touching letter she wrote, to be read at her funeral, 
by our late lamented Secretary, Mrs. Emma Butler, nor the words 
spoken on that occasion by her long-time friend and fellow-worker, 
our first Secretary and later President of the New England 
Hospital, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. Her beautiful life and devo- 
tion to the work ended a little over two years later, on the 19th 
of November, 1904. 

My time is too limited to describe at length later developments 
of our hospital work, which has been so well told by our Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Alice Crosby. But the work has gone on, keeping 
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Abreast with the latest advances m medicine. Dr. Dimock's 
mantle fell on worthy successors. 

We take pride in the corps of skilful physicians and surgeons 
who are doing such valuable and scientific work in the Hospital 
to-day, most of whom are still young enough for the Hospital to 
profit by their services for years to come. 

The Dispensary Building, which embraced all the latest im- 
provements when erected in 1896, has, within a year or two, been 
re-equipped in some of its departments, in order to meet latest 
aseptic requirements, and a Medical Superintendent has been 
appointed. 

The Hospital has a fine Department of Hydro-therapy, fully 
equipped according to the latest ideas, while the Electro-thera- 
peutic and X-ray Departments do excellent work. 

A trained Pathologist is a part of our Medical Staff, as is also 
an Anaesthetist, both resident in the Hospital. And we are to 
be congratulated on the wise and valuable administration of our 
present Resident Physician and Superintendent, Dr. Stella M. 
Taylor, who has nearly completed eighteen years of most accept- 
able service, and who, we hope, may be with us for many years to 
come. 

I have now a letter to read from Miss Linda Richards, the 
oldest graduate nurse in the United States, and she was our 
first graduate nurse:— 

October 9, 1912. 

My dear Dr. Pope, — You ask me to write a letter to be read at 
the fiftieth anniversary of the New England Hospital. I wish to 
congratulate the Directors, Doctors, and Nurses upon the honor- 
able record of the Hospital which every one in connection with it 
in all the years of its life has helped to make. 

How many sick and suffering ones have been brought back to 
health within its walls only the records of the years of good work 
can tell. Of many things it can be justly proud, — of its growth, 
from a very small beginning to its present size and strength, of the 
many doctors it has prepared for splendid work for humanity. 
It was the first hospital in America to train nurses for work out- 
side the Hospital. This it did long before the organization of 
training schools. It was the first hospital to organize a training 
school for nurses. On the 1st day of September, 1872, the first 
graduate entered the school and was received by Dr. Augusta 
Pope, as for the time being the Hospital had no Resident 
Physician living in the Hospital, and Dr. Pope was Senior Interne 
(am I right?). That little school, which had its first class of only 
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five nurses, has grown and has advanced with the times till it now 
stands abreast of any school in the land. One of its graduates 
has seen more years of actual hospital service than any other 
graduate of an American training school for nurses. The Hospital 
has always had the enviable name of giving better care to its pa- 
tients than most other hospitals. It still holds that honorable 
record. Let us hope that it is only in its infancy, that very many 
years of most excellent work are before it, and that its fame will 
be even greater than it now is. May loyal workers in its inter- 
est never be wanting is the earnest wish of its oldest graduate. 

Linda Richards. 

This was the first hospital that had outside trained nurses and 
the first hospital to have a training school. 

I would like to add one more word about Linda Richards. In 
the fall of 1873 she was called to the Bellevue Hospital, which had 
begun its training school in the spring of that year, and she went 
there to be assistant to Sister Helen, the English Sister, who had 
gone to New York to organize it. She stayed there a year, and 
then received a call from the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
Boston, to come and organize their training school, which she 
accepted; and after that she organized the training school at the 
, Boston City Hospital. 

Miss Kimball. I have been told this afternoon what I did not 
t know before, that in the early days of the Talitha Cumi Maternity 
Home, which celebrates this afternoon the dedication of their 
fine new building in Roxbury, that society was under the care of 
one of the workers from our Dispensary; and also that the South 
End Diet Kitchen was housed in our Dispensary for several 
months. 

I have a letter from Miss Ellen Famham, the second of our 
three Secretaries, and she expresses regret in not being able to be 
here. I also have a letter from Dr. Clarence J. Blake, one of our 
Consulting StaflF, which I will read: — 

OCTOBBB 23, 1912. 

Dr. C. Augusta Pope, 
Newbury Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Dr. Pope, — In response to the very kind invitation to be 
present at the celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the New 
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England Hospital for Women and Children, on October 29, I will 
beg you, since I cannot be present, to extend to your colleagues, 
•on my behalf, a very cordial and congratulatory greeting, together 
with the assurance of best wishes for the continued success of an 
institution which you and they have so wisely fostered and en- 
<;ouraged and so materially helped. 

Sincerely yours, 

Clarence John Blake. 

I am sorry it is getting so late, but we have not a much longer 
programme. I am sure you will be very glad to see Dr. Mosher, 
of whom you have heard this afternoon. 

Dr. Mosher. Madam President, ladies and gentlemen, the 
hour is late, and much that I planned to say has already been said. 

I was one of the students who more than forty years ago was 
taken into this Hospital and started on the right track by those 
clear-headed, far-seeing, devoted founders of this now great Hos- 
pital. 

Six years ago I had the satisfaction of being cared for here 
through a long and serious illness. It was then that I learned 
how good a place a hospital conducted by women really is. I 
experienced, too, the great comfort of being cared for by a medical 
woman. Not for one moment during that illness did I doubt 
the ability of my physician. Dr. Call, to do the best for me that 
could be done, and her unfailing sympathy and thoughtfulness 
were helpful beyond words. 

We have heard much this afternoon about the founder of this 
Hospital, Dr. Marie Zakrzewska, and of the dream that she had, 
•of which we see a reality to-day. I want to say to you younger 
Doctors and Nurses connected with this work at the present time 
that Dr. Zakrzewska's dream would never have "come true," had 
she not worked with infinite courage and perseverance to make 
its fulfilment possible. Do you know that no dream of future 
good ever "comes true" without earnest work on the part of the 
dreamer? 

Those who labored with Dr. Zakrzewska saw but dimly that 
which she saw, but under her inspiration they worked with all the 
strength they possessed, and, behold, to-day the great result in 
these buildings and their equipment. Through all the difficult 
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and incessant labor those splendid women lost not one whit of 
their womanly sympathy for the sick, and they never failed to 
hold the interests of their patients and of the Hospital above all 
others. They have left to you a great heritage, and with it a 
great responsibility. You cannot afford to let this work fall 
which was established and perfected at such a cost. It must go 
forward, and, if you continue to minister to its needs with zeal 
and fidelity, to you also will come success and the high praise 
that we to-day have awarded to its founders. 

To all of us who are here has come a new inspiration, I am sure, 
as we have listened to the story of the fifty years of faithful labor 
expended upon this Hospital. If I am not mistaken, we shall 
every one of us return to our life-work with renewed determina- 
tion to put into it the very best that there is within us. 

Miss KniBALL. We have but one more speaker, and at the 
end of the meeting I want to invite you all to cross the road to- 
the Nurses' Home and have a social half-hour over a cup of tea. 
I want to say we have with us not only old friends, but a neighbor 
who keeps watch of us. Dr. De Normandie. 

A Voice. I am requested to say Dr. De Normandie found 
himself obliged to go home. 

Miss Kimball. I am very sorry for that: we wanted his bene- 
diction. If there is some other minister in the audience who will 
pronounce the benediction, we will be glad to have him. 

If not, we will hope for the blessing of God for the next fifty 
years as we have had it in the past. 

The celebration then concluded with an hour's pleasant recep- 
tion and tea given by the Directors at the Goddard Home, where 
congratulations and reminiscences were exchanged and the day 
voted to be a success by all. 

So ended the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the New 
England Hospital, — ^with gratitude and thankfulness for the faith 
and optimism of the founders, and hopefulness for the continued 
success of a hospital founded by women for women and carried on. 
by women. 
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